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treaties the forces of the present day, despite the 'outlawry of
war3 and ^ht pledge of disarmament, are more formidable fight-
ing organizations than those of the earlier period. Two all-
important developments of the Great War were the beginnings
of the 'mechanization3 of armies and the immense progress of
military aviation.

The former had its small beginnings much earlier than the
first appearance of the 'tanks' on the Somme battle-fields in
September 1916. The start began when Von Marwitz's cavalry
in Belgium in 1914 brought with it a few civilian motor-cars
armed with machine guns and the British at Ostend sent out
raiding motorists with similar weapons, and when hundreds of
London motor-buses were sent to France to save infantry the
slow weariness of marching, and the military vocabulary was
enriched with such terms as to 'embuss' and to 'debuss'. In the
armies of to-day a variety of motor vehicles, armed and un-
armed, have their place in the fighting line and in the whole
region of transport, supply, and movement of troops. The
annual manoeuvres are largely devoted to working out the new
tactics of 'mechanized warfare', and the enormous develop-
ment of motor traffic of all kinds provides an immense civilian
reserve of useful recruits for an army on mobilization, for the
ordinary familiarity with the power-driven car in peace time
supplies a preliminary training for practical work in war.

In 1914 aviation was in the elementary stage of its develop-
ment. The four years of war gave it a greater impetus than
twenty or thirty years of peaceful progress could have supplied.
And since the war the efficiency of aircraft, and their multiplica-
tion in special types and ever-growing numbers, has increased
year by year, both in the armed forces of nations and in their
civil life. The coming of the aeroplane has been the greatest
revolution in warfare since the invention of gunpowder. There
is no need to labour the point. The marvellous progress of the
new arm has completely altered the conditions of war on land
and is most surely destined to alter even more decisively those
of war on the sea. There have been proposals for the abolition
of the submarine by a common agreement among governments.